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Thermodynamic cycle transferring heat and work was executed in thermoacoustic engines, when the 
acoustic resonators substituted the moving mechanical components of the traditional heat engines. 
Based on the traveling-wave phasing and reversible heat transfer, thermoacoustic Stirling engines could 
achieve 70% of the Carnot efficiency theoretically, if the inevitable viscous dissipation in resonators was 
also counted as exported power. It should be pointed out an error on this efficiency evaluation in the pre¬ 
vious literatures. More than 70% of the acoustic power production was often consumed by the side- 
branch resonator that was the essential configuration to build up a thermoacoustic Stirling engine. 
According to the simulation results and some experimental data, the actual available acoustic power con¬ 
sumed by the acoustic loads was restricted by the operating peak-to-mean pressure ratio, i.e. |p 1 /Pml- 
When the peak-to-mean pressure ratio operated on 4-6.5%, the thermal efficiency and power density 
of the available acoustic power reached higher levels. But the available acoustic power would approach 
zero when |p 1 /p m | attained 10%. It was approved that the turbulence oscillation occurred on the higher 
IPi/Pml (usually >4%) was the main reason of the excess dissipation in the side-branch resonator. This 
character of the available power limited the wide application of thermoacoustic Stirling engines. The 
evaluation of thermal efficiency and energy conversion also indicated the improving direction of ther¬ 
moacoustic Stirling engines. Generators driven by the thermoacoustic Stirling engines were an effective 
way, due to the elimination of the side-branch resonator. To achieve a high power density and a high 
pressure ratio on the higher available power efficiency level, the standing-wave thermoacoustic engines 
might outvie the traveling-wave thermoacoustic engines. To enjoy the best features of standing-wave 
engines and traveling-wave engines simultaneously, exploiting multi-stage thermoacoustic engines, such 
as cascade engines, etc., would be an important research direction. 

© 2009 Elsevier Ltd. All rights reserved. 


1. Introduction 

Acoustic energy could be converted into rotating shaft power, 
electricity and thermal energy, and vice versa. Thermoacoustic en¬ 
gine was a kind of device to realize the conversion between heat 
energy and acoustic power. Based on powerful oscillating pressure 
and oscillating flow along a temperature gradient in a pressurized 
fluid, thermoacoustic engine could pump heat from one place to 
another with high efficiency [1 ]. Thermoacoustic engines were de¬ 
rived from an interesting phenomena named as singing flame, 
which was the blare excited by the fuel combustion in an open- 
ended tube [2]. This kind of open-ended tube with inner combus¬ 
tion was also called as Rijke tube, which was often used to describe 
the combustion instability, occurred in the rocket combustion 
chamber [3]. Rijke was a professor of physics at the Leiden Univer¬ 
sity in Netherlands, in 1859, he discovered a way of using heat to 
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sustain a sound in a cylindrical tube open at both ends [2]. The 
phasing between acoustic pressures and oscillating velocity in 
the heat source of Rijke tube was same as the phasing between 
pressure and velocity in a traveling-acoustic-wave. The idealized 
periodic cycle of the gas particles in Rijke tube was same as the 
Stirling cycle approximately, consisting of two constant-volume 
temperature changes and two constant-temperature volume 
changes. Stirling cycle was defined as a closed-cycle regenerative 
cycle, with the same high thermal efficiency as Carnot cycle. 
According to the intersection of the fields of thermodynamics 
and acoustics, Rijke tube was developed into the up-to-date travel¬ 
ing-wave thermoacoustic Stirling engines in the last several dec¬ 
ades. The core component of thermoacoustic Stirling engines was 
regenerator units, sandwiched between two heat exchangers at 
different temperatures. Unlike the traditional heat engines, the 
phasing conditions to accomplish thermodynamic cycle were pro¬ 
vided by acoustic circuits rather than moving mechanical compo¬ 
nents, which enhanced the reliability and life of thermoacoustic 
engines. The history of thermoacoustic engines started about 
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1887, where Rayleigh discussed the possibility of pumping heat 
with sound [4]. Rayleigh defined a phenomenological criterion 
for the thermoacoustic coupling, which discussed the possibility 
of pumping heat with sound. Little further research occurred until 
Rott’s work in 1969, who was the first to derive correct expressions 
for time-averaged energy transport in thermoacoustic coupling [1 ]. 

The most important development of the thermoacoustic tech¬ 
nology was the invention of thermoacoustic Stirling heat engines, 
comprised of a traveling-wave loop circuit to accommodate regen¬ 
erator units and a side-branch resonator to enhance regenerator 
impedance, shown as in Fig. 1, which attracted world-wide atten¬ 
tion [5]. Based on the traveling-wave phasing and the reversible 
heat transfer, the thermodynamic process for the gas particles in 
the regenerator approximated to the efficient Stirling cycle. But it 
avoided the cranks, sliding seals or excess weight found in Stirling 
engines. The most efficient thermoacoustic Stirling engines, built in 
Los Alamos National Laboratory, achieved a relative Carnot effi¬ 
ciency of 41%, which was comparable with vapor compression sys¬ 
tems today and automotive internal combustion engines [6]. Due 
to the high efficiency, thermoacoustic Stirling engines won a pow¬ 
erful competitive edge. Two decades before the invention of ther¬ 
moacoustic Stirling engines, Ceperley had indicated the 
thermoacoustic conversion in a travel ing-wave field was similar 
to the Stirling cycle [7]. But the high efficiency was overwhelmed 
by the low acoustic impedance of the working gas, which caused 
great viscous dissipation in the regenerator with high oscillation 
velocity amplitude [8]. The brilliant idea of thermoacoustic Stirling 
engines was to increase the local acoustic impedance of the regen¬ 
erator in a loop using a long side-branch resonant tube. The 
relative Carnot efficiency of the regenerator units could attain 
40-70% on different operating conditions, inferred from both the 
measured and calculated results [6-8]. 

But the actual available power efficiency of the thermoacoustic 
Stirling engine, used to drive a refrigerator, was much lower than 
the above mentioned [9]. How to evaluate the real efficiency of 
the thermoacoustic Stirling engines was also discovered in the 
deep research on other types of thermoacoustic engines [10-12]. 
To evaluate the real thermal efficiency, there were two different 
criterions: one based on the acoustic power exported into the by¬ 
pass (included the side-branch resonator and acoustic load), and 
the other based on the consumed power by acoustic load. The lat¬ 
ter criterion was significant in thermoacoustic refrigerators driven 
by thermoacoustic Stirling engines, because it represented the 
available power to drive refrigerators. It was few significative to 
evaluate thermal efficiency only based on the exported acoustic 
power from the traveling-wave loop. It should be pointed out the 
error on the evaluation on the thermal efficiency of thermoacoustic 
Stirling engines in previous literatures, which efficiency evaluation 
included the inevitable interior dissipation of the side-branch res¬ 
onator. As an important but easy ignored issue, the side-branch 
resonant tube typically consumed more than 70% of the exported 
acoustic power from looped traveling-wave circuit. The dissipation 


occurred in the side-branch resonator could be regarded as the 
transfer of the viscous loss that should occur in the regenerator if 
the side-branch resonator was eliminated. The irreversible loss of 
gas particle thermodynamic cycle and the resonator viscous dissi¬ 
pation both determined the available power efficiency of thermoa¬ 
coustic engines. Therefore, to increase the reversibility of 
thermodynamic cycle should avoid accessional viscous losses as 
possible. 

The famous first thermoacoustic Stirling heat engine achieved a 
thermal efficiency of 30% on the 700 °C heat source [6]. But the re¬ 
ported power included the available power in load and the dissipa¬ 
tion in the side-branch resonator. Actually, the available thermal 
efficiency was only 24% due to 20% of the exported acoustic power 
was consumed in side-branch resonator, which dissipation was 
inevitable to ensure the regenerator high impedance. On the high 
acoustic intensity oscillation, the peak-to-mean pressure ratio 
amplitude (noted as |pi/p m |, where |pi| was the amplitude at ant¬ 
inodes) operating at 10%, the available thermal efficiency was only 
6%, though the exported thermal efficiency was reported as high as 
22%. More than 70% of the exported acoustic power was dissipated 
by the side-branch resonator, in order to keep this high intensity 
oscillation through the regenerator perfect thermodynamic cycle. 
The performance of all other thermoacoustic Stirling engines also 
testified the overrated thermal efficiency on the high intensity 
oscillation (|pi/p m | ~ 10%) due to the inherent dissipation in exter¬ 
nal acoustic circuits [9,13]. The double loop thermoacoustic refrig¬ 
erator with a shared side-branch resonator developed by Luo et al., 
the thermal efficiency to drive a refrigerator was only 7.18%, de¬ 
spite that the nominal exported power thermal efficiency was 
24%. The recent study on a coaxial thermoacoustic Stirling cooler 
approved more than 50% acoustic power was dissipated in the res¬ 
onator. The measured coefficient of performance relative to Carnot 
(COPR) of 25% was achieved, which nominal COPR in regenerator 
should be 45% [13]. 

As mentioned above, the inherent dissipation occurred in the 
side-branch resonator had been counted as one of exported power 
in the efficiency evaluation on thermoacoustic Stirling engines pre¬ 
viously. On the high acoustic intensity oscillation (|pi/p m | ~ 10%), 
the inherent dissipation often badly exceeded the available power. 
The acoustic circuits’ dissipation was an inevitable cost to elimi¬ 
nate the moving mechanical parts, because the side-branch reso¬ 
nator was much greater than the regenerator units. The flowing 
state of the working fluid was concerned on the character of dissi¬ 
pation in acoustic circuits. This dissipation was a minor loss on the 
laminar flow oscillation, but would be a prominent loss on turbu¬ 
lence oscillation [14]. According to the side-branch resonator in¬ 
tended design, the regenerator impedance was commonly 
increased to 15-20 times of the special acoustic impedance of 
the working fluid. The velocity amplitude in the regenerator was 
often limited as 1-3 m/s. The pressure amplitude on the junction 
between the bypass and the loop was often 85% of the pressure 
antinodes amplitude, and the junction impedance was also com- 
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Fig. 1 . The configuration of the thermoacoustic Stirling heat engine invented by Los Alamos National Laboratory, where arrowheads denoted the direction of the acoustic 
power flows. 
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parative to the gas special acoustic impedance. So the velocity 
amplitude on the junction was often kept as 10-60 m/s, which 
caused an important viscous dissipation in the side-branch resona¬ 
tor. Typically, the critical velocity amplitude of turbulence was 
only 17 m/s. Hence the dissipation would be enormous on high 
acoustic intensity oscillation. 

Base on the next evaluation of thermal efficiency and energy 
conversion of thermoacoustic Stirling engines, it would indicate 
the way to improve efficiency. Thermoacoustic Stirling engines 
with side-branch resonator was not economical on the high pres¬ 
sure amplitude (|pi/p m | ~ 10%), such as to drive a cryogenic pulse 
tube refrigerator. If the side-branch resonator was replaced by a 
mass-spring system in order to generate electricity, the dissipation 
would be decreased greatly. To solve the overmuch dissipation in 
the side-branch resonator, the compact thermoacoustic engines, 
such as multi-stage thermoacoustic engines and ultrasonic ther¬ 
moacoustic engines, would be developed in future. 

2. Resonant acoustical circuit impedance matching 

It was a self-organizing process of energy during the thermo¬ 
acoustic conversion process, so resonance was the main operating 
state. Similarly as the resonance occurred in radio-technology and 
electrician technology, acoustic resonance was the pure acoustic 
resistance behaving for a certain oscillation frequency in a non¬ 
source acoustic circuit’s network containing acoustic inertia and 
compliance. The acoustic resonance occurred only on the zero sys¬ 
tem acoustic reactance, which determined the oscillating mode 
and the character of the sound field. The essential aim of the acous¬ 
tic circuits design in thermoacoustic engines was to maintain a fit¬ 
ting resonance mode. 

The acoustic circuit of thermoacoustic Stirling engines was 
composed of a main traveling-wave circuit and an assistant side- 
branch circuit to tune the acoustic impedance of the main circuit. 
In commonly, the main circuit used loop or coaxial bypass config¬ 
urations, where was no essential difference between them. So the 
universality could be ensured only discussed either kind of the 
main circuits. The loop fashion was discussed in this paper [6]. 
As shown in Fig. 1, the thermoacoustic Stirling engine consisted 
of the thermoacoustic core (regenerator units, sandwiched be¬ 
tween two heat exchangers at different temperatures) and acoustic 
circuits. And the acoustic circuits were composed of a loop (main 
circuit) and a side-branch resonator (exterior circuit). Essentially, 
the side-branch circuit was a 1/4-wavelength resonator. If the loop 
was cut from the junction with the side-branch resonator, it could 
boil down to a Rijke tube. Rijke tube was the simplest thermoacou¬ 
stic hot air engine, converted heat into acoustic energy. The char¬ 
acter of the sound field typically in the loop circuit was shown in 
Fig. 2, using helium as the working gas. The motion direction of 
the imaginary of velocity amplitude shifted just on top of the ther¬ 
moacoustic core. Therefore, the phasing around the thermoacou¬ 
stic core, which oscillating velocity leading to acoustic pressure, 
changed from near -90° to +90°. Compromise between the viscous 
loss and irreversible loss in the regenerator units, the local travel¬ 
ing-wave region was often defined as the region where the abso¬ 
lute phase difference between the pressure oscillation and the 
velocity oscillation was less than 45°. Further more, the specific 
acoustic impedance in the so-called traveling-wave region was of¬ 
ten more than 10 times of the working fluid special impedance, 
where the pressure amplitude neared the antinodes and the veloc¬ 
ity amplitude neared the node. The traveling-wave phasing en¬ 
sured thermodynamic cycle was close to ideal Stirling cycle. The 
high impedance ensured the velocity in regenerator was so low 
as to the viscous loss was reduced deeply. So the high impedance 
and near the traveling-wave phasing were both obtained in the 




Fig. 2. (a) The sound field near the regenerator based on the simulation typically, 
(b) The confined local traveling-wave region near the regenerator units. 

acoustic circuits of thermoacoustic Stirling engines. The location 
of the zero phase difference was called a sweet spot. The sweet 
spot in the loop circuit would move to the lesser velocity region, 
because of the asymmetric diffluence occurred on the junction. 
The sweet spot in the loop always existed in the regenerator due 
to the self-phase-tuning function of the regenerator along a tem¬ 
perature gradient. If the side-branch resonator was cut from the 
junction, the basic resonant frequency in the loop circuit corre¬ 
sponded to a 1/2-wavelength resonance according to the loop 
length. If only the loop was kept, the basic resonant frequency 
would be a full-wavelength resonance. The proportion of the local 
traveling-wave region length of wavelength was almost equivalent 
for different operating resonant frequency. So the absolute length 
of the local traveling-wave region increased when the operating 
resonant frequency decreased. To get the perfect thermodynamic 
cycle, the regenerator length should not exceed the local travel¬ 
ing-wave region length. The regenerator length determined the 
amount of the working fluid particles that accomplished the ther¬ 
moacoustic conversion. So the acoustic intensity would be en¬ 
hanced with the longer regenerator at the same temperature 
gradient. And the length of regenerator could also determine the 
heat conduction loss along the shell wall between heat exchangers 
at different temperatures. Therefore, to extend the absolute length 
of the regenerator was the most important technical requirement 
for an effective thermoacoustic engine, which was realized effec¬ 
tively by the side-branch acoustic circuit design in thermoacoustic 
Stirling engines. 

As shown in Fig. 3, the simplified lumped impedance diagram 
out of the thermoacoustic core was adopted to analysis the reso¬ 
nant frequency, where the footnote loop and resonator denoted 
the loop circuit and the side-branch resonator, respectively, Z de¬ 
noted the acoustic impedance, R was acoustic resistance, L was 
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Fig. 3. The lumped-element impedance network of the thermoacoustic Stirling heat 
engine in Fig. 1. 


the acoustic inertia and C was the acoustic compliance. All ele¬ 
ments were much shorter than wavelength, so they could be mod¬ 
eled as lumped-elements. The length of the side-branch resonator 
was 2-3 times of the central axial length of the loop circuit. The 
resonant frequency of the side-branch resonator neared the 1/4- 
wavelength, which could be regarded as a standing-wave tube 
with one closed end and one opened end [15]. The resonant fre¬ 
quency of the complex circuit was determined as the formula (1) 
and (2) as below [5], where co was the angle frequency and X 
was the acoustic reactance. The acoustic resistance had no effect 
on the resonant frequency except the influence on the onset condi¬ 
tions. The balance between the inertia and the compliance made 
the oscillation was easy excited by the minimal input of external 
energy. 


^Loop (Cl)) | 


2 V 

^Resonator 


(CO) + |Xg esona tor (to) | Xpoop (CO) — 0 



(1) 

( 2 ) 


In the loop circuit, the acoustic compliance dominated on the upper 
180° bend (just before thermoacoustic core), and the inertia domi¬ 
nated in the route from the junction to the compliance bend. Typi¬ 
cally, the acoustic inertia was much lesser than the acoustic 
compliance in the loop, and the acoustic compliance was much les¬ 
ser than the acoustic inertia in the side-branch resonator. So the 
resonant frequency could be evaluated as formula (2) approxi¬ 
mately, determined primarily by the bypass reactance and the loop 
compliance. Commonly the resonant frequency of the complex res¬ 
onators was close to the resonant frequency of the side-branch res¬ 
onator. That meant the resonant frequency was equal to about 1 /8- 
1 /12-wavelength resonance for the loop circuit. So the length of the 
local high impedance with near traveling-wave region was 8-12 
times of that existed in a full-wavelength resonance loop. 

Although the side-branch resonator was very effective to pro¬ 
long the local traveling-wave region, it brought great additional 
viscous dissipation on high intensity oscillation. This additional 
dissipation of the side-branch resonator overwhelmed the high 
efficiency of the perfect thermodynamic cycle. According to next 
section, it was approved that the side-branch resonator was effec¬ 
tive in lower amplitude oscillation, such as the peak-to-mean pres¬ 
sure ratio under 6.5%. The acoustic power flowed into the bypass 
from the junction was divided into two parts, one of which was 
consumed by the load and the other was dissipated in the side- 
branch resonator. If the oscillating flow turned into turbulence, 
the dissipation in resonator got the run upon the available power 
by load. Strictly speaking, the efficiency calculated by the exported 
power from the junction was inaccurate, even in lower intensity 


oscillation. The resonator dissipation could be regarded as the 
transfer of viscous loss which should occurred in the regenerator 
without the side-branch resonator. Except the exterior acoustic cir¬ 
cuit, the compliance just before the regenerator and the regenera¬ 
tor self had the function to tune the position of the sweet spot, 
which would be discussed in other articles. 

According to the sound field, the acoustic inertia of the loop be¬ 
fore the thermoacoustic core could be ignored due to the minimum 
velocity. And the acoustic compliance of the junction could be ig¬ 
nored due to the minimum acoustic pressure. The operating fre¬ 
quency could be reduced if the compliance of the loop or the 
junction inertia increased. The function of the side-branch resona¬ 
tor was just to increase the junction inertia, which extended the 
traveling-wave region with high impedance. The resonator inertia 
was determined by the aspect ratio of the resonant tube, which 
was expressed as formula (3), where r was the radius of the tube, 
l was its length and p m was the mean density of the working fluid. 
The diameter of the resonant tube was often greater than the vis¬ 
cous penetration depth, so the acoustic resistance on the internal 
surface of the tube could be expressed as formula (4) according 
to boundary approximation, where p was the dynamic viscosity 
and S v was the viscous penetration depth. In ordinary, the acoustic 
resistance was much less than the inertia because S v < r. As an 
easy concealed issue, the analogy between the acoustic resistance 
and the resistance in electric circuits was unfit in the turbulence 
acoustic oscillation, when the acoustic resistance consumed power 
was in direct proportion with the velocity cube. 


^Pml 
~ nr 2 

k = ^ j \/2 JmC 



COPml &v 

nr 2 r 


( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 


The diffluence of the oscillating volume velocities on the junction 
could be treated as the interference between two traveling-waves 
in opposite directions within 1/4-period lag in time, as shown in 
Fig. 4 typically. Because of the resistance of the side-branch resona¬ 
tor and the load, the net acoustic power propagated into the bypass 
circuit. And the acoustic power propagated in the loop circuit was 
nearly five times of the net power exported into the bypass. The 
acoustic powers propagated along the bypass in two opposite direc¬ 
tions were much greater than that propagated along the traveling- 
wave loop. The average oscillating velocity in the bypass was great¬ 
er than that in the loop, as often induced turbulence oscillation in 
the bypass. The net acoustic power transmitted into the bypass 
was mainly consumed by the resonator inner surface, due to the rel¬ 
ative greater load resistance. The load resistance was much greater 
than the resonator inertia, so the load shared less volume velocity 
that carried acoustic power. In a laminar flow oscillation, the load 
consumed greater power than the resonator, because of the relative 
great load resistance with minor velocity. In a turbulence oscilla¬ 
tion, the resonator resistance increased about (iq) times. So much 
lesser volume velocity shared by the load than that shared by the 
resonator. Therefore, the acoustic power distributive proportion be¬ 
tween the load and the resonator was different for the laminar flow 
oscillation and the turbulence oscillation. In conclusion, the turbu¬ 
lence decreased the relative quantity of the available power (con¬ 
sumed by the load) on a high peak-to-mean pressure ratio 
oscillation, which caused a great error on the efficiency evaluation 
if all the power exported into the bypass was counted. 

The different circuit impedance was also compared typically, 
which shown the side-branch reactance was much lesser than 
the load resistance. Typically, the load resistance was 9- 
28 MPa s/m 3 , and the compliance impedance in the loop was about 

3.5 MPa s/m 3 , the inertia of the side-branch resonator was about 

1.5 MPa s/m 3 . The calculated junction volume velocities ratio of 
the bypass to loop was 2.33 approximately, and the measured 
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Fig. 4. The acoustic power and the volume velocity flow on the junction were treated as the superposition of two opposite traveling-waves. 


value in experiments was 2.46 [4]. More loads using the parallel 
connection could increase the available power. Turbulence would 
be turned into laminar flow if the loads were enough. 

3. Acoustic power losses on different |pi/p m | 

As the above mentioned, the laminar flow or the turbulence in¬ 
duced different available power efficiency, which flow state was 
depended on the peak-to-mean pressure ratio. In this section, the 
transmission and the loss of the acoustic power in different ele¬ 
ments were analyzed, respectively. 

Firstly, the acoustic power was produced in the regenerator 
similarly a diode amplifier, which gain factor of the oscillating vol¬ 
ume velocity (g) was expressed in formula (5), where/was the 
thermoacoustic function averaged in space, and the footnotes k 
and v denoted thermal and viscous, dT m \dx was the mean temper¬ 
ature gradient in the regenerator, and Pr was the Prandtl number of 
working fluids [14]. Because the pressure had few changes in the 
regenerator units, the acoustic power gain was amplified as for¬ 
mula (6) expressed [14]. It was evident that the power gain was 
proportional to the acoustic power on the entrance of the regener¬ 
ator (£ 2 o) and the temperature gradient dT m \dx. 

- fk-fv 1 dr m 

S (1 -/v)(l - Pr) T m dx [ > 

d£ 2 =2-^£ 2 oRe[f k ]+12-^Im[p 1 Ui]Im[-/ k ] (6) 

In the lossless oscillation with the flow channel that hydrodynamic 
radius was much less than thermal penetration depth (meant 
fk «1), the ideal amplified gain was determined by the temperature 
gradient, shown as formula (7) and (8), deduced from formula (6). 
The absolute temperature ratio of the hot end to cold end of the 
regenerator (Th/To) was just the acoustic power ratio of the entrance 
to exit of the regenerator (. E 2 hIE 2 o ). Ordinarily, T H /To was about 2-3, 
which meant the acoustic power exported into bypass was 1-two 
times of that cycled along the loop circuit. 

dE 2 1 dT m 

dx ~ T m dx " 

E 2 h/E 2 o = Th/To 

Considered the viscous loss and thermal relaxation loss occurred in 
the regenerator, the acoustic power could be calculated using for¬ 
mula (9), where r v and r k were the acoustic resistance per unit 
length caused by viscous loss and thermal relaxation, respectively. 
The gain was proportional to volume velocity |lh|, but the viscous 
loss was proportional to the square of volume velocity. Therefore, 
the higher power gain must reduce the efficiency. Compromise be¬ 
tween the power level and the efficiency level (based on the acous¬ 
tic power exported into bypass), the appropriate oscillating velocity 


( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 


amplitude averaged in the regenerator should be 2-3 m/s according 
the simulation and some experimental results, as shown in Fig. 5. 
The actual losses in regenerator were calculated using formula 
(10) to simulate. 


dE 2 

dx 



2-|p ( | 2 +lRe[gpil/,] 


AE2L0SS — 




( 9 ) 

( 10 ) 


The normalized acoustic power gain per unit length of the regener¬ 
ator was defined by Ceperley, which was influenced by some 
dimensionless parameters such as the square of acoustic imped¬ 
ance, the operating frequency and the temperature gradient [8]. 
According to Ceperley’s analytical formula, 79% of Carnot efficiency 




Ip/p I 

1 m 


Fig. 5. (a) Compromise of the junction power and the efficiency on different 
velocity amplitudes, (b) Compromise of the power and the efficiency on different 
pressure ratios. 
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could be acquired, if the local impedance of the regenerator was 
multiplied by 10. The effective methods to increase impedance of 
the regenerator were the most important technique, such as the at¬ 
tempt to add a side-branch resonator. But the side-branch resonator 
and the loop circuit were both consumed acoustic power. Theses 
dissipation included the friction loss along the circuits and the local 
resistance loss at the break interfaces among the different elements. 
All the losses varied with different velocity amplitude. The available 
power, the power gain minus all kinds of losses, was hence the 
function of velocity amplitude. 

The oscillation velocity amplitude was difficult to measure in a 
high charging pressure system using laser doppler velocimeter 
(LDV), etc. [16]. But the velocity amplitude was easy scaled by 
the peak-to-mean pressure ratio, |p//p m |. With ideal-gas assump¬ 
tion, shown as formula (11), the peak-to-mean pressure ratio 
essentially was the velocity amplitude multiplied by a factor Nyl 
c 0 , where N was the dimensionless impedance defined as the 
acoustic impedance divided by the special impedance of the work¬ 
ing fluids, y was the ratio of isobaric to isochoric specific heats, c 0 
was the sound speed and (ui) was the velocity amplitude spatial 
average perpendicular to the axial. Noticed that the dimensionless 
local impedance N would be only multiplied 1.8 when |p//p m | was 
magnified 10 times typically, shown as in Fig. 6a. According to 
Fig. 6b, |pz/Pml could reflect the velocity amplitude, which deter¬ 
mined the available power and the actual efficiency. According to 
the pressure-volume diagram, the net area of a particle’s thermo¬ 
dynamic cycle in the regenerator was proportional to the oscilla¬ 
tion displacement amplitude, which was the velocity amplitude 
divided by the angle frequency. Considered the viscous loss in 




Fig. 6. (a) The dimensionless impedance of the regenerator varied on different 
pressure ratios, (b) The velocity amplitude of the regenerator varied on different 
pressure ratios. 


the regenerator, the loop and the regenerator, the available power 
efficiency was not linear growth or drop with the rising |p//p m |. 

Pi _ Pi _ M _ Pi Ny _ Ny 
Pm PmRT p m cl Np m c 0 Co Co v 

The peak-to-mean pressure ratio was an important parameter in 
driving a pulse tube cryogenic refrigerator or a generator, which va¬ 
lue was often required more than 10%. The measurement in a 
165.8 dB (PilPm = 4%) intensity sound field approved the enormous 
turbulence of Rayleigh streaming [17]. More non-linear phenomena 
was confirmed when |p//p m | exceeded 10%, which should caused a 
bad dissipation [14]. Therefore, high |p//p m | was not the pursued 
goal in Los Alamos National Laboratory, although they had achieved 
16% of |pz/p m | in 1992 [18]. The famous first thermoacoustic Stirling 
engine got the highest available thermal efficiency (24%) at the 6.1% 
of |p//p m |, but the available power efficiency was only 6% at the 10% 
of \pilPm\, due to the serious dissipation in the side-branch resona¬ 
tor. To drive a cryogenic pulse tube refrigerator (T c < 120 K), ther¬ 
moacoustic Stirling engines might be not worth the candle. 

The other method to enhance the local impedance in the regen¬ 
erator, such as what Ceperley imagined, used an extended cross 
section area in regenerator. But its influence was fainter than the 
function of the exterior circuit. For example, the simulation results, 
as shown in Figs. 7 and 8, the local averaged impedance was only 
multiplied 1.33 when the cross section area was multiplied 3 in the 
regenerator. And the average velocity amplitude in the regenerator 
would only decreased 27.6% at most on the same |p//p m |. Further¬ 
more, the local bigger cross section area had a side-effect on the 
traveling-wave phasing in the regenerator, which limited the ex¬ 
tent to extend the regenerator cross section (advised less than tre¬ 
ble area from the simulation). According to the simulation, the 
highest available acoustic power occurred on the 6% of |p//p m |, 
which corresponding mean velocity amplitude, |(ui)|, was 3 m/s. 
If the area of regenerator was enlarged three times, the highest 
power occurred on the 2.1 m/s of |(i/i)|, as shown in Fig. 9. The 
most effective operating point occurred on the 4% of |p//p m |, which 
| i) | were 2.25 m/s and 1.6 m/s for the original and the trinal area, 
respectively. The highest available power efficiency was nearly 
uniform for different cross section area within the 1-3 times range. 

According to Fig. 10, several thermodynamic efficiencies rela¬ 
tive to Carnot efficiency varied on different |p//p m | for thermoacou¬ 
stic Stirling engines. The ideal cycle achieved more and more 
efficiency gradually with the growth of |p//p m | under 4%. Beyond 
4%, the ideal efficiency was increased gently from 70% to 88% (until 
the 10% of |p//Pm|), which revealed the perfect thermoacoustic con¬ 
version in regenerator similar to the reversible Carnot cycle. If the 
viscous losses and thermal relaxation losses were considered, the 
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Fig. 7. The impedance for different cross section areas of the regenerator. 
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l<Uj>l averaged in regenerator (m/s) 


Fig. 8. The linear connection between the average velocity amplitude in regener¬ 
ator and the pressure ratio with different areas of regenerator. 
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Fig. 9. Compromise between the available power and the efficiency for different 
velocity amplitudes, when the cross section area of the regenerator was multiplied 
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Fig. 10. The relative efficiencies to Carnot efficiency calculated based on different 
acoustic powers. 


varied character of the efficiency in the regenerator was the same 
as the ideal cycle, except that its values decreased 40% relatively. 
Nearly 50% of the Carnot efficiency could be achieved in an actual 
regenerator operating at 10% of |p//p m |, which was comparable to 
that of the common internal combustion engines and piston-dri¬ 
ven Stirling engines. But the viscous dissipation occurred in the 
loop and in the side-branch resonator reduced the capability to ex¬ 


port into loads. Therefore, the thermal efficiency defined by the 
available acoustic power by load increased first, and then de¬ 
creased, which peak value was 24.5% corresponding to 32% of the 
Carnot efficiency operating at 3.8% of |p//p m |. According Fig. 11, 
the comparison between the simulation and the experimental re¬ 
sults (experimental data from the Ref. [6]) approved the creditabil¬ 
ity of the simulation, which most relative error was only 5%. The 
difference between the available power efficiency and the junction 
exported efficiency used in literatures was obvious increased with 
the growth of |pz/p m |, as was necessary and important to be indi¬ 
cated. The available thermal efficiency would be close to zero but 
the reported efficiency in literatures might exceed 20% operating 
on 10% of |p//p m |. To show the losses in the regenerator, the dash 
dotted line in Fig. 11 indicated the losses divided by the heating 
power, which was also proportional to |p//p m |. 

Fig. 12 described the percent of the acoustic power consumed 
by several elements in an actual thermoacoustic Stirling engine. 
The regenerator power gain was divided into four parts, i.e. the 
loop frictional loss, the local resistance loss, the side-branch dissi¬ 
pation and the available power consumed by the load. The loop 
losses included local resistance loss and the frictional loss along 
the tube, which were both proportional to the |p//p m |. And the local 
losses of loop increased more rapid with the growth of the |p//p m |. 
As the above discussed, |p//p m | had the same meaning as the veloc¬ 
ity amplitude. The impedances of the loop were much greater than 
the side-branch resonator, so the averaged velocity amplitude in 
the latter would be greater than that in the former. Fligher velocity 



Fig. 11. Comparison between the simulation and the experiments on the thermal 
efficiencies calculated by different acoustic powers, where the experimental data 
were got from the Fig. 13 of Ref. [6]. 



Fig. 12. The proportions of the power gain distributed among the different losses 
and the available power operating on the different pressure ratios. 
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meant greater viscous dissipation. Under the 3.8% of |p//p m |, the 
dissipation in the loop had the similar percent of the power gain 
as that of the side-branch resonator. But beyond the 3.8% of |p*/ 
p m |, the dissipation in the bypass began to be much more quotient 
of power gain. So the available power percent of the gain decreased 
when the |p//p m | grew. It was also shown that the difference be¬ 
tween the exported power from the junction and the available 
power consumed by load increased with the rising |p//p m |. On the 
7% of |p//p m |, half of the exported power from the junction was dis¬ 
sipated in the resonator, and only the 1 /3 of the power gain was 
possible to drive different loads. 

On the other hand, the power intensity level changed also with 
the variety of |p//p m |, as shown in Fig. 13. In the considered range of 
the |p//p m |, the available power and the exported power from the 
junction increased firstly and then decreased like a parabola when 
|p//p m | increased. But the maximums of the two powers occurred at 
different |p//p m |, 6.5% and 9%, respectively. The difference of the 
two powers was just the dissipation along the resonator tube, 
which was proportional to the square of |p//p m |. The steep points 
on the dissipation curve occurred also on 3.8% of |p//p m |. Noticed 
that the peak available power level occurred on 6.5% of |p//p m |, 
but the peak available power efficiency often occurred on 4% of 
\PilPm\- Compromise between the power level and the efficiency le¬ 
vel, the operating of |p//p m | should be kept in 4-6.5%, or else the 
thermoacoustic Stirling engine lost actual significance. It was 
confirmed that to pursue higher |p//p m | (>6.5%) in thermoacoustic 
Stirling engines was a fruitless way to develop an effective ther¬ 
moacoustic technology, according to experiments and calculations. 

As mentioned above, the dissipation occurred in the side- 
branch resonator could be subordinate on the lower |p//p m | 
(<3.8%), but would be dominant on the higher |p//p m | (>3.8%). The 
transition of the dissipation resulted from the oscillating flow turn¬ 
ing to turbulence. The critical |p//p m | of turbulence was calculated 
at about 3.76% typically based on the next discussion. The peak 
available acoustic power occurred at a higher |p//p m | such as 
6.5%, because the increase of power gain overran the increase of 
dissipation under 6.5% of |p//p m |. But the decrement would overrun 
the power gain on the higher |p//p m | (>6.5%). The character of the 
resonator dissipation depended on the oscillating flow state. The 
acoustic power per unit length along the resonator could be calcu¬ 
lated for the laminar flow and the turbulence using the formula 
(12) and (13), respectively, where f M was an approximation to 
the Moody friction factor, N R i was the peak Reynolds number 
and s was the surface roughness [14,19]. Obviously, the dissipation 
in a resonator would be proportional to the square of volume 
velocity in laminar flow, but would be proportional to the cube 



of volume velocity in turbulence. The acoustic resistance of the res¬ 
onator would be multiplied |(zii)| (ordinarily |(ui)| was much 
greater than 15 m/s) when the laminar flow turned to turbulence. 
The decline of the available power efficiency was caused by this 
non-linear turbulence phenomenon. This non-linear essentiality 
of turbulence greatly restricted the application on the high |p//p m | 
(>6.5%). 
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The acoustic dissipation in the side-branch resonator could be cal¬ 
culated using boundary approximation, because the radius of the 
flow channel was much larger than the penetration depths. This dis¬ 
sipation was caused by the viscous friction where close to the solid 
boundary. The critical Reynolds number to judge turbulence re¬ 
ferred to formula (14), where N R i was defined as the peak Reynolds 
number expressed in formula (15) [14]. According to formula (12), 
the acoustic dissipation per unit inner area could also be written as 
formula (16). The viscous dissipation term showed the viscous 
shearing at an average rate angle frequency, which denoted serious 
dissipation on the high |p//p m |. For the mentioned thermoacoustic 
Stirling engine, the critical peak velocity amplitude for turbulence 
in the side-branch resonator was 17.4 m/s, corresponding to a 
3.76% of \pilp m \. The critical peak-to-mean pressure ratio of turbu¬ 
lence was just near that of the maximum available power efficiency. 
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The above conclusions and the advised |p//p m | were propagable for 
all the thermoacoustic Stirling engines with different sizes. But 
the different working fluids had some effects on the critical peak- 
to-mean pressure ratio that caused the most efficiency or the high¬ 
est power level. For example, the highest |p//p m | was advised on 
6.5% for helium and 7.75% for nitrogen, respectively. Because the 
velocity of sound of nitrogen was 36% of that of helium, and the spe¬ 
cific acoustic impedance of nitrogen was 2.44 times of that of he¬ 
lium, the |pz/p m | in nitrogen would be 2.33 times of that in helium 
at the same velocity amplitude. Considered other difference in 
physical performance between the nitrogen and helium, the pene¬ 
tration depths of helium were about 1.7 times of that of nitrogen 
at the same device. The critical N R i in nitrogen was about 4.55 times 
of that in helium. So the velocity amplitude using nitrogen would be 
0.51 of that using helium if the same ratio of the available power to 
the power gain was kept. It was easy to calculated that the most 
effective and the maximum power level using nitrogen both oc¬ 
curred on the 1.19 times |p//p m | of that using helium. Other working 
fluids, such as argon and carbon dioxide, etc., could also be dis¬ 
cussed similarly, which was used rarely in thermoacoustic engines 
due to unfit freezing point or great viscosity. 


4. Contrast between traveling-wave engine and standing-wave 
engine 


Fig. 13. The dissipated acoustic power in resonator and the available power of the 

load on different pressure ratios, which experimental data came from the Fig. 11 of Compared to thermoacoustic Stirling engines, the Standing- 

Ref. [6]. wave thermoacoustic engines had been developed in the recent 
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30 years that was the simplest type of thermoacoustic engines 
[18,20]. The thermodynamic cycle in the standing-wave thermo¬ 
acoustic engine was similar to the Brayton cycle. Because the 
inherent irreversible heat transfer loss restricted its thermal effi¬ 
ciency, only about 18% of thermal efficiency had been achieved 
in the best standing-wave thermoacoustic prototype engine built 
by Tektronix Company [21 ]. This reported efficiency was calculated 
using the available power to drive a pulse tube refrigerator, which 
was about 23% of Carnot efficiency. Hence, the available power effi¬ 
ciency relative to Carnot efficiency for the reported standing-wave 
thermoacoustic engine was 76% of the highest efficiency for the 
best thermoacoustic Stirling engine. But the power density of the 
standing-wave engine was about 3.7 times of that of the thermo¬ 
acoustic Stirling engine. And the effective operating peak-to-mean 
pressure ratio of pressure amplitude was about 1.7 times of that in 
the thermoacoustic Stirling engine. Besides, there were other 
ineluctable non-linear phenomena that reduced thermoacoustic 
Stirling engines’ efficiency, such as the Gedeon streaming in the 
traveling-wave loop, the frequency transition, the high-order har¬ 
monics and the thermal stress question in the loop, and so on 
[14]. Especially the Gedeon streaming, the net time-averaged mass 
flow along the loop circuit caused by the second-order pressure 
gradient, would change the temperature distribution and arose 
serious heat leak between the hot and cold heat exchangers [22]. 
To suppress Gedeon streaming, some methods had been approved 
ineffective, such as the “jet pump” using the asymmetry of pres¬ 
sure gradient. Jet pump would consume more than 15% of power 
gain to suppress Gedeon streaming, and it was difficult to tune 
on different operating conditions. Gedeon streaming was also a re¬ 
stricted factor in the application of the thermoacoustic Stirling en¬ 
gines. Hence the standing-wave engine was more competitive than 
the thermoacoustic Stirling engine. 

Although the thermodynamic cycles of the traveling-wave ther¬ 
moacoustic engine was more perfect than that of the standing- 
wave thermoacoustic engine, the viscous losses of the former 
was much greater than that of the latter. Because the hydraulic ra¬ 
dius of the channels in the regenerator of the standing-wave en¬ 
gine was about 1.2 times of the thermal penetration depth, but 
the hydraulic radius for the traveling-wave regenerator channels 
should be 0.1 of the thermal penetration depth. If the phasing p\ 
leading Lfi was tuned at about 70-85°, and the impedance was also 
enhanced, the quasi-standing-wave thermoacoustic engine could 
achieved more than 30% of Carnot efficiency, as was concluded 
from the investigation on cascade thermoacoustic engines 
[10,11]. The length of the regenerator in the standing-wave ther¬ 
moacoustic engines was often five times than that in the travel¬ 
ing-wave thermoacoustic engines, which would decrease thermal 
conduction deeply along the metal wall between different temper¬ 
atures. Longer regenerator meant more particles attended thermo¬ 
dynamic cycle to produce acoustic power, so the power intensity 
was larger than that of the shorter regenerator at the same |p// 
p m |. According to the previous study on the standing-wave ther¬ 
moacoustic engine, 40% of the power gain was dissipated in heat 
exchangers and in the resonator operating on the 10% of |p//p m |. 
Tektronix Company had decreased this dissipation percent to 28% 
of the power gain [18-21]. Because relative less power density, 
the dissipation in the traveling-wave engine looked more signifi¬ 
cant, which dissipation often exceeded 70% of power gain operat¬ 
ing on the 10% of |p//p m |. 

The simulations of the standing-wave thermoacoustic engine 
built in Tektronix Company, operating on 350 Hz, approved that 
the efficiency, power density, and peak-to-mean pressure ratio 
could be achieved higher levels. It would be super in the occasion 
that required high intensity and high pressure ratio. On the 10% of 
|p//p m |, the traveling-wave engines demonstrated its efficiency 
would attain more than 45% higher than that of the standing-wave 


engines. But the available power efficiency for standing-wave en¬ 
gines was more 2.5 times than that of the traveling-wave engines. 
And the available power intensity was enhanced 13 times than the 
traveling-wave engine. Even at the most effective operation condi¬ 
tion, the available power density of the traveling-wave engines 
was only a quarter of that of the standing-wave engines. 

According to the classic thermoacoustic theory, some simula¬ 
tion results were shown in Figs. 14-16. Fig. 14 showed that the 
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Fig. 14. The thermal efficiencies on different operating pressure ratios were 
calculated in the standing-wave engine built in Tektronix Company. 
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Fig. 15. The comparison of the acoustic intensity for the traveling-wave engine and 
the standing-wave engine, based on simulations. 



Fig. 16. The distributed proportion of the power gain between resonator and load 
for the standing-wave engine. 
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Fig. 17. The velocity amplitudes and the dimensionless impedance of the regen¬ 
erator varied on different pressure ratios for the standing-wave engine. 


thermal efficiency of standing-wave engines would also be reduced 
gradually when the operating pressure ratio increased, which deg¬ 
radation was slower than that occurred in thermoacoustic Stirling 
engines even on the high pressure ratio. Fig. 15 compared the 
growths of power intensity with the rising pressure ratio between 
the standing-wave engine and the traveling-wave engine. Fig. 15 
indicated the better character of the standing-wave engines. The 
proportion distributed between the resonator dissipation and the 
available power in the standing-wave engine was also shown in 
Fig. 16, which dissipation was much lesser than the available 
power on the higher pressure ratio. The high acoustic intensity 
came from the high velocity amplitude in the regenerator for the 
standing-wave engines, as shown in Fig. 17, but the impedance 
had minor changes on different pressure ratios. 


5. Improving direction of thermoacoustic engines 

As the evaluation mentioned, some advices to improve the ther¬ 
moacoustic Stirling engines were provided. As a simple idea, turbu¬ 
lence might be weakened by the variation of the resonator 
diameters at different volume velocities, which was often adopted 
using a cone or a clarion as the side-branch resonator. But the cone 
resonator could not restrain turbulence on higher pressure ratio, 
for example the so-called energy-focused resonator had still dissi¬ 
pated more than 73% of the power gain [9]. To get more effective 
improving methods, some novel ways were advised as below. 

Firstly, tuning the phasing conditions between the standing- 
wave and the traveling-wave, called a generic wave or quasi-stand- 
ing-wave, could enjoy the advantages of the standing-wave en¬ 
gines and the traveling-wave engines. It was in nature the 
compromise between the irreversible losses and the viscous losses 
in regenerators, which would achieve more power density on a 
higher available power efficiency. 

Secondly, the relative proportion of thermoacoustic cores was 
being increased when multi-stage thermoacoustic cores were cas¬ 
caded [23]. The acoustic power was created through different 
regenerators, in which the velocity amplitude could be decreased 
even to achieve higher acoustic intensity. 

Thirdly, compact thermoacoustic engines were possible to be 
developed in high frequency even in ultrasonic frequency [24]. 
For example, the high frequency standing-wave engines reduced 
the assistant resonator size with the longer regenerator than the 
thermoacoustic Stirling engines’, as enhanced the available power 
efficiency and intensity. Using solid as the working medium oper¬ 
ating in ultrasonic frequency, the acoustic intensity should be 
enormous. The traveling-wave could also be tuned by the coupling 


of dual ranges of standing-wave, similar to the ultrasonic motors 
[25]. 

Fourthly, the essential method was to eliminate the side-branch 
resonator of thermoacoustic Stirling engines, which might be re¬ 
placed by a piston-spring such as the generators. But the power 
intensity had not been increased greatly due to turbulence oc¬ 
curred in the loop circuit [26]. The impedance matching conditions 
for the generator required to be controlled strictly, which was of¬ 
ten difficult. So the side-branch resonator was difficult to eliminate 
[27]. 

Fifthly, the cone regenerator could also decrease viscous losses 
and extended an effective traveling-wave region length. But it was 
difficult to realize in manufacture. 

Lastly, the mixture working gas with lower Prandtl number 
could reduce the viscous domain in flow channels, because the ra¬ 
tio of the viscous penetration depth to the thermal penetration 
depth was proportional to the square root of Prandtl number. 
According the Wilke-Wassiljewa calculation method, the mixture 
of helium and xenon could achieve as low as 0.2 of the Prandtl 
number, which viscous penetration depth would be reduced by 
half [28]. 


6. Conclusions 

Based on the above discussion and simulation analysis on the 
evaluation of the thermoacoustic Stirling engine, some important 
viewpoints were concluded as below. 

(1) The thermodynamic cycle in the regenerator of the thermo¬ 
acoustic Stirling engines was very close to the Stirling cycle, 
with a thermal-to-PV power conversion efficiency of up to 
30%. It revealed thermoacoustic engines might be competi¬ 
tive and comparable to the internal combustion engines. 

(2) There was an error on the efficiency evaluation in previous 
literatures, because the reported thermal efficiency based 
on the power exported into the bypass, included the inevita¬ 
ble viscous dissipation of the side-branch resonator that was 
an essential assistant configuration. Operating on the higher 
pressure ratio (|p//p m | > 6.5%), more than 70% of acoustic 
power gain would be consumed by the side-branch resona¬ 
tor. The dissipation was the transfer of the viscous dissipa¬ 
tion that should occur in the regenerator if the bypass was 
eliminated. The available power thermal efficiency was 
often under 20%, as restricted the application on higher pres¬ 
sure ratio conditions. 

(3) The laminar flow and turbulence induced the different avail¬ 
able power efficiency, which flow state depended on the 
peak-to-mean pressure ratio. Turbulence occurred on the 
high pressure ratio (usually |p//p m | > 4%) and dissipated most 
of the exported acoustic power from the junction. Turbu¬ 
lence was a non-linear essence of the viscous resistance in 
resonators. 

(4) The effective thermoacoustic Stirling engine operated on the 
enough low peak-to-mean pressure ratio (4-6.5%), which 
achieved about 30% of Carnot efficiency. But the available 
power density would under 10 W/cm 2 on this high efficiency 
level. 

(5) Introducing the moving parts into thermoacoustic Stirling 
engine, such as the piston-string of a generator to eliminate 
the side-branch resonator, could take advantage of its per¬ 
fect thermodynamic cycle. However, the thermoacoustic 
generator had the limited power density and efficiency on 
the high pressure ratios. 

(6) According to the actual thermal efficiency, the available 
power density and the pressure ratio, the standing-wave 
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thermoacoustic engines would outvie the traveling-wave 
thermoacoustic Stirling engines. 

(7) The multi-stage thermoacoustic engines and ultrasonic ther¬ 
moacoustic engines were both the important improving 
ways to develop an applied thermoacoustic technology. 
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